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THIS WEEK: 


Beaufoy Cabinet of Tokens as Bas ae ae 
King’s Ships ae ee joe! aan a 
Nicholas Sanders ey seg ise re | 








TES AND QUERIES is published every 
NoPrigay, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). | i 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 


postage, two halt-yearly indexes and two cloth | 


binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 


without binding cases) should be sent to the | 


Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 


Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 0396), where | 


the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 


sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters | 


for the Editor to the London Office. 








Memorabilia. 

E have received the new number of the 

Journal of the British Society of Master 
Glass-painters. One of the editorial Notes is 
devoted to defending the use of “‘ glass- 
painter ’’ in the name of the Society agaiast 
a triend who would prefer ‘‘ artist in stained 
glass.” We agree with the defence, and are 
only desirous to add one further point to it, 
namely, that three syllables, other things 
being equal, should always, and especially in 
titles, be preferred to five. Another Note 
attempts to scotch the ancient ‘‘ popular 
fallacy,”’ lately revived in comment on illus- 
tration of the life on Caldey Island, which 
attributes glass-painting 
medieval monks, whereas all the medieval 
glass known bears the stamp of the profes- 
sional worker. There is some record of 





Italian monks having practised this craft, | 


but they would appear to have done so with- 
out much knowledge of it. Another 
gives a woodcut of the thirteenth century 
glass panel in the Chapter House at York, 
where Simon Magus having, with the aid of 


devils—the first, perhaps, after Icarus—made | 


an attempt to fly, is seen crashing head fore- 


most to earth, with the devils, who have let | 
The articles in the num- |} 


him go, exulting, 
ber are an account of the eighteenth century 
glass-painter of Birmingham, Francis Egin- 


tor, and his son William Raphael Eginton | 


(the first of a series on the Birmingham glass- 
painters); a short paper on Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Windows in St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, 
by the Editor, our correspondent, Mr. John 
A. Knowles, who also gives a fifth instalment 


Subscrip- | 


or -staining to) 


Note | 


| of his ‘ History of the York School of Glass- 
| painting,’ dealing with the economics of York 
| stained glass; some notes by the late John D. 
| le Couteur on the portrait glass at Long Mel- 
| ford, Suffolk; and Mr. Bernard Rackham’s 
| study of an account book beginning in Feb- 
| ruary, 1802, which gives detail of foreign 
| glass,—spoils of various wars or pieces parted 
with by their custodians—imported into Eng- 
land in the early nineteenth century. In the 
Report of the Council mention is made of the 
Society’s co-operation with that of Glass 
Technology, and it is stated that steps are 
being taken towards holding a Glass Conven- 
tion and Exhibition on a large scale, in which 
there will be a special section for stained glass 
/ under the control of the Master Glass- 
painters’ Society. 

HE Editor of the Printcollector’s Quarterly 

in the October number mentions some of 
the enterprises which are to celebrate the 
‘fourth centenary of the death of Albrecht 
Durer, on Apr. 6 of next year. Berlin and 
Nuremberg are to hold exhibitions ; the Diirer 
collection at the British Museum is to be dis- 
played as fully as possible; and a number 
of new publications are to be added to the 
mass of literature about Diirer already in 
print. In particular there will soon appear 
the first supplementary volume to Lippmann’s 
great work. Edited by Dr. Winkler, libra- 
rian of the Berlin Museum, this re-arranged 
version will be presented in chronological 
order, not as the original is, according to 
collections. Dr. Kurth of Berlin is giving us 
virtually the whole of Diuirer’s woodcuts in 
facsimile in a volume to be published by the 
Holbein-Verlag of Munich, and an edition of 
this, with English text and an introduction 
by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, will be brought 
out by Messrs, W. and G. Foyle. 

The contents of the new number start with 
| a paper which may claim attention from all 
of our naval readers: Commander Robinson’s 
‘The Navy in Caricature.’ This is illus- 
trated by a dozen plates, of which the first 
| is ‘ Hosier’s Ghost’ of 1740, and the last 
‘The Sailor’s Monument to the Memory of 
Lord Nelson ’—a satirical criticism of the 
authorities of St. Paul’s who charged 2d. to 
sailors for a visit td’ Nelson’s monument. The 
| author gives first a brief general history of 
| caricature as brought to bear upon the Navy, 
| and then an explanation of each plate. Mr. 
| Campbell Dodgson discusses the etchings of 
| Theodore Roussel; Mr. W. G. Blaikie Mur- 
| doch hhas a study of the work of David Allan; 











272 
and Mr. R. A. Walker one of that of Henry 
Stuart Brown. 


HE correspondent of the Observer at Rome 
reports (on Oct. 9) that semi-official 
announcement has been made of the Pope’s 
intention to build a palace within the Vati- 
can gardens, expressly and exclusively for 
holding the Conclave. The present arrange- 
ments on the occasion of the election of a new 
Pope are so complicated, and, in the hurry 
which accompanies them, so difficult, 
they likewise prove exceedingly expensive, and 
the building of a new palace is reckoned a 
measure of economy. Seventy apartments 
will be prepared, with a large chapel for 
prayers and ceremonies in common. There 
will be two dining-rooms, in which the more 
sociable cardinals may, if they choose, dine 
together—an innovation. 
draped with red damask and containing many 
master-pieces, is also being planned. The 
Papal army will be able to guard the Sacred 
College in this new compact building more 
easily than it could in the present scattered 
apartments. The cost of the new palace is 
estimated at fifty million lire. 


NOTHER small Boswellian find is 


described in the Times of Oct. 10—a broad- | 


side containing Boswell’s ‘Verses in the 
Character of a Corsican at Shakespeare’s 
Jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon, Sept. 6, 1769.’ 
It was picked up recently in a Continental 
town, clean and untrimmed, having emerged, 
it is suggested, from some old folio, and 
escaped destruction by reason of bearing the 
name Shakespeare—indication of market- 
ableness among the English-speaking either 
side of the Atlantic. For the promoters of 
that Jubilee of 1769, arranged with so much 


pains, we must this year feel the acutest sym- | 


pathy: was it not spoiled by torrents of rain 
and floods? We all know the picture of 
Boswell dressed as a Corsican chief. 


A SPECIAL correspondent informs the 
Morning Post (Oct. 12) that there is a 


plan toward to make a new thoroughfare to | 


connect Park Lane and Park Street, May- 
fair. It has been authorised by the L.C.C., 
but the Westminster City Council have yet 
to consider it, and they raise some objections 
on the ground that the proposed street does 
not align with Reeves Mews, a thoroughfare 
running from the opposite side of Park 
Street. The new street is to be 300ft. long 
and 50ft. wide. It will be a private thorough- 
fare, but the L.C,C. reserve right to throw it 
open as a public highway. 
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E are informed that Messrs. B. H. Black- 
| well, Ltd., of Oxford, have recently 
purchased the complete library of the late 
J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of Modem 
‘History in the University of Cambridge, and 
| will issue in the course of October a sale cata- 
| logue of the books, which include a great 
;number dealing with Byzantine History. 





| 2 
wo Hundred Years Ago. 


THE 


Weekly Journal 


oR, THE 
Britifh 





Gazetteer. 
Sarurpay, Ocroser 14, 1727. 


| LASt Wednefday the Coronation of their 

Majefties was performed with the utmoft 
| Magnificence, excelling every Thing of that 
| Kind that hath been in this Kingdom before, 
or any other in Europe. 


On Friday 6th at Newmarket the Duke of 
Bolton’s Camilla run againft the Duke of 
| Hamilton’s Peggy grieves me for 500 Guineas, 
| which were won by the former. 

Mr, Smith, lately employ’d by the Royal 
African Company of England to furvey the 
Coaft of Guiney, is returned, and has brought 
home the beft Draughts of the Coatfts, as alfo 
Profpects and Plans of all the Bays, Rivers, 
| Capes, Caftles, Forts and Factories on the 
| faid Coaft yet extant. 





| To-morrow the Ladies at Court go out of 
Bumbazeen Mourning, and the Men leave off 
| wearing Weepers. 

Latter End of laft Week Mr. Jutftice 
Fortefcue’s Superfedeas paffed the Seals; and 
| we hear there will be a private Call of Ser- 
| jeants very soon, when Spencer Cowper, 
| Efq., will be call’d to that Dignity in order 
| to be made a Judge. 

We hear that a great Number of Gentlemen 
met at the King’s Bagnio in Lemon-ftreet, to 
celebrate the Coronation, which was done with 
| Fire-works, Bonfires and a Pyramid of | 
Candles: Healths to the King, Queen, Prince 
of Wales, Prince William, and the rest of the 
Royal Family were drank, with a Difcharge 
of fifty Pieces to each Health: Moft of the 
Gentlemen appear’d in new Cloaths, and 
Favours in their Hats: A Barrel of Ale was 
given to the Populace. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE BEAUFOY CABINET OF TOKENS 
—ITS COLLECTOR AND ITS 
CATALOGUE. 


THE Beaufoy collection of XVII century 
London Traders’ Tokens presented to the 
Guildhall Library in 1850 consists of close 
upon 1200 specimens. It is, I imagine, the 
largest and most important collection of this 
class of token in the country. 


being consulted by students of seventeenth 
century London—not only for the records of 
the tokens themselves, but for the side lights 


it affords on London topography and person- | 


ages—that it seems strange that the name of 
the man to whose enthusiasm and know- 


ledge we are so much indebted for the forma- | 
tion of the collection, and to whose initiative | 


we owe the publication of the catalogue, 
should not be widely acknowledged. 


lection and as much connected with it as are 
the names of H. B. H. Beaufoy and J. H. 


Burn. It is true that to the cabinet which | 


contains this famous collection is affixed a 


brass plate which records the name of Hobler | 


along with that of the wealthy donor Beaufoy, 
but the cabinet itself is seen by comparatively 
few, whereas the printed catalogue is widely 
known and consulted, and in the catalogue 
Hobler’s name is not mentioned at all. 
Indeed, it must have struck many as curious 
that Burn, in his long preface to the 2nd 
edition of 84 pages finds no opportunity to do 


It is so well | 
known, and its catalogue is so constantly | 


It is to} 
be deplored that this man’s name, Francis | 
Hobler, should not be identified with the col-_ 
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| But neither in the text nor in the title is 
| the name Hobler allowed to appear. On the 
| title-page, however, ascription to Beaufoy is 
fully made, and his portrait graces the front- 
ispiece. Prominence is here given to the 
fact that the collection was ‘‘ Presented to 
the Corporation Library by Henry Benjamin 
Hanbury Beaufoy, Citizen & Distiller, Fel- 
low of the Royal and Linnean Societies and 
Corresponding Member of Numerous Contin- 
ental Literary and Scientific Associations.’’ 
The compiler’s name is given as Jacob Henry 
Burn. 

The brass plate on the cabinet is probably 
familiar to but few and it may therefore be 
interesting to record the inscription :— 


LONDON TRADERS 
COFFEE HOUSE & TAVERN TOKENS 
1644-72 
which preceded the Copper Coinage 
OF KING CHARLES II 
Presented to the GUILDHALL LIBRARY 
AS SPECIMENS OF THE BYGONE CURRENCY 
of the greatest commerciaL city in the world 
BY 
HENRY BENJAMIN HANBURY BEAUFOY F.R.S. 
CITIZEN & DISTILLER 
Collected and arranged at the 
request of 
MR. BEAUFOY BY FRANCIS HOBLER, 


In this last line on a small brass plate, in 
the cellars of the Guildhall, is the only recog- 
nition to the real originator of this collec- 
tion. How comes it that his name has been 
| So persistently passed over ? 
| Once, in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ back in 
| 1891, this mystery was touched upon (7. S. 
| xi. 258). The correspondent was Joun J. 
| SrocKEN, a well known antiquary, whose 


| obituary notice appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ the 


| following year. In this communication he 
makes this statement with regard to the 
Beaufoy Cabinet :— 

This collection was really made by Mr. 


so much as mention the origin of the collec-| Francis Hobler, if I mistake not, a member of 


tion or the donor’s name at all until we come | th 


e Common Council and a solicitor at 30 


to the very last paragraph, and then only | Walbrook. The following notice in Mr. Hob- 


incidentally refers to the latter in 


the | (of 


er’s hand, 


prefixed to a presentation copy 
Burn’s 


catalogue] explains how Mr. 


phrase ‘‘ the Beaufoy cabinet has no rival.’ | Beaufoy’s name became connected with these 
In the 1st edition the preface has only 43 | tokens. 


pages, apart from the additional note on Shop | 


Signs, and here again we only get the passing 


teference to Beaufoy in the closing para- | 


graph. As for telling us how and when the 
collection was made and who made it, he is 
strangely silent; but for this allusion, and 
the ascription on the title-page, the name of 
eaufoy in connection with this munificent 
gift would have gone unrecorded. 








The inscription which Mr. Srocken pro- 
ceeds to quote runs thus :— 
This collection of tokens originally belonged 


ito me, and was classed and enumerated by 


me, but my friend Mr. Beaufoy having made 
very considerable donations through me to the 
City of London School, I presented this collec- 
tion to the Guildhall Library Committee in 
the name of Mr. Beaufoy, and as his gift to 
the City of London; but he never saw them 


L 
; 
‘ 
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or had any knowledge of them for he was not 
a collector of coins. The cabinet they are in 
once belonged to Col. Durrant, a well known 
coin collector. Signed Fras; Hobler. 

One would have though that Mr. StocKEn’s 
statement might have caused some comment, 
but nothing more was heard of the matter. 

Having chanced upon this claim of 
Hobler’s, I was curious to find out whether 
it could be substantiated, and by the courtesy 


of the Librarian of the Guildhall, Mr. F. L. | 


Douthwaite, I have been allowed to refer to 
the correspondence whicu took place with the 
Library Committee on the occasion of the 
presentation of the cabinet, and to the sub- 
sequent letters addressed to the Committee 
relating to the publication of the two editions 
of the catalogue. Judging from these docu- 
ments it seems clear to me, not only that the 
collection was made by Hobler, but that the 
gift was made to the Guildhall Library at 
Hobler’s instigation, and, moreover, that the 
1st edition of the Catalogue was produced 
under his supervision, if it was not actually 
compiled by him, though no other name but 
that of Burn appears on the title-page or 
in the text. 

From this correspondence I am allowed to 
give the following extracts :— 

28 Jan., 1850, from Mr. Fras. Hobler to 
the Committee of the Guildhall Library :— 

I am _ requested by Mr. Beaufoy of South 
Lambeth to beg your acceptance of a cabinet 
of London ‘Traders and Tavern Tokens to be 
placed in the Guildhall Library as a Numis- 
matic record of the currency of the City of 
London above 200 years ago.... 

The next letter is dated 3 March, 1850, and 
is an official communication from the Library 


Committee to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men :— 

US PA i cog do_ certify that we have been 
favoured, through the medium of Francis 


Hobler, Esq., with a present from Henry Ben- 
jamin Hanbury Beaufoy, Esq. F.R.S. of a beauti- 
ful cabinet of London Traders and Tavern To- 
kens. . . .We beg further to certify that, being 
attended by Mr. Hobler, he intimated that if 
we desire to print a catalogue of the Tokens 
he would be happy to supply us with the 
requisite materials... . 

This offer was apparently accepted, for no 
further correspondence is recorded until we 
come to this, on 29 July, 1851, from Francis 
Hobler to J. Blades, Esq. (Chairman of 
Library Committee) :— 

The descriptive catalogue of the Tokens in 
the Beaufoy Cabinet is now ready to be put 


into the hands of Mr. Taylor for printing. | 


I want a few pieces out of the cabinet for the 
purpose of being engraved... .if you will be 
so good as to give the order I wish, I shall 
be much onions to you and the work will be 
greatly expedited; for if am detained 
through August it will throw all back at 
least six weeks. : 

After a lapse of nine months comes a letter 
from Hobler to L. Houghton, Esq., dated 3 
April, 1852, presenting the Committee with 
a drawing he has had made of ‘‘ the Devil 
Tavern in Fleet Street, near Temple Bar, 


| now Messrs. Childs Banking House,” and he 


proceeds to suggest ‘“‘that an_ interesting 
memorial to the benevolence of Mr. Beaufoy 
by introducing in the catalogue, by way of 
frontispiece, a portrait of Mr. Beaufoy taken 
from the painting in the City School Com- 
mittee Be oiae 

The first edition of the catalogue was pub- 
lished in 1853, and on the eve of publication 
(6 June, 1853) Hobler writes to Mr. Houghton 
asking for twenty-five copies of the catalogue, 
adding ‘‘ that I make no doubt of your see- 
ing it noticed in a few days hence in one of 
our most leading journals, to the Editor 
whereof I am personally known.”’ In justi- 
fication of this request he says: 
* You must he so kind as not to consider my 
request an overpowering one. The Corpora- 
tion has heen at no expense in forming the 
Cabinet which a thousand pounds would not 
now purchase if this were destroyed. Neither 
have the Corporation been called upon for 
the expense of constructing the descriptive 
catalogue. ...f made no bargain beforehand 
for a certain number of Copies, for such con- 
duct I should consider as treating gentlemen 
unworthily, but I trust the Committee will let 
me have them and I shall be very much 
obliged to them and yourself. 


These letters show that Francis Hobler was 
assisting the Committee in the production of 


| the catalogue, whether he actually compiled it 


himself or not. It would, one would think, 
have been the most natural thing for him to 
have done so, as he was the person who made 
the collection and presumably had the best 
knowledge of its contents. It does, however, 
seem doubtful whether he undertook the work, 
for although J. H. Burn’s name had _ not 
hitherto been mentioned in connection with 
the catalogue we find that in making his 
financial arrangement for editing the 2nd edi- 
tion he says it was agreed that he was “to 
have the same sum as for the first edition.” 

After the publication of the 1st edition in 
1853 the correspondence between Hobler and 
the Library Committee ceases, nor is there 
further mention of his name. Whether he 
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died or fell from grace, or merely retired 
from the job there is nothing to show. From 
this point onwards Burn takes control and the 
Qnd edition seems to have been given over 
entirely into his hands and thenceforward the 
correspondence is from Burn. 

He begins on 4 March, 1854, with a long 
letter addressed to Mr. Houghton, ‘‘ crab- 
bing” the plates which had served for the 1st 
edition. The portrait of Mr. Beaufoy, after 
Pickersgill, which Hobler had been at pains 
to get engraved for the frontispiece, he says 
is ‘‘ a worn bedevilled plate,’’ and expresses 
himself as ‘‘ ashamed so scandalous a carica- | 
ture. . . should have been issued.’’. The 
plate of the Devil Tavern engraved by Cleg- | 
horn, the drawing for which MHobler had | 
caused to be made ‘‘from an _ authentic’! 
source,’ he declares is ‘‘ very unsatisfactory,’’ | 
and it will be seen that it was supplanted by 
one drawn and engraved by Le Keux. Fur- 
ther, he advocates the addition of other illus- | 
trations, only one of which—the portrait of | 
Sir Richard Whittington—materialised. The 
other new plate in the 2nd edition—that of | 
Gerard’s Hall crypt—he does not touch upon. 

At the time that this letter was written the | 
new edition had not actually been entrusted | 
to him, for it is not until three months later | 
that we find an undertaking dated 12 June, | 
1854, from 29, Bow Street, Covent Garden, | 
and addressed to the Town Clerk as follows: 
Sir 

I hereby undertake to complete for the City 
Printer the preparation and correction of the 
sheets of the Second Edition of the Catalogue 
of the Reaufoy Cabinet of Tokens, with sub- 
sequent additions, for the sum of! Fifty 
pounds to be paid by the Guildhall Library 
Committee of the Corporation of London. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
: urn. | 
Mr. Sergeant Merewether | 
Yown Clerk, 

On October 2, 1854, he is writing to a Mr. | 
Melton for ten pounds on account, and goes | 
on to add that 

I was to have the same sum for the second 
edition as for the first edition but that I was 
to enlarge and improve the second where it 
Was possible. The enlargement of the book 
extends to fifty pages, besides the condensa- 


tion of much that constituted the matter of | 
the first edition. 


He again presses the point that the Beaufoy | 
Portrait should be re-engraved by Le Keux at 
a cost of fifteen guineas, and in order to| 
hearten the Committee he quaintly adds: | 

It is really worth your consideration; the | 


l 
| thousand impressions from steel will so little 
{impair the plate that you could then credit- 
| ably present it to the City School for impress- 
‘ions to placed in the Prize copies of 
books presented in that seminary; all points 
| making for the credit of the City Authorities. 
However, the City fathers appear to have 
| withstood these blandishments, for the same 
| frontispiece appears in the second edition that 
Hobler was instrumental in prefixing to the 
| first. 
|  Burn’s claim to have enlarged and improved 
the book in its 2nd edition can be maintained. 
He re-wrote and increased the introductory 
matter from 45 to 95 pages of text. An addi- 
tional 161 records of tokens were made and 
annotated, which together with supplement- 
ary notes to previously recorded specimens, 
added another 52 pages to the book. All this 
he would appear to have accomplished without 
assistance from Hobler, though the omission 
of any acknowledgment of Hobler’s share in 
the original edition prevents one from being 
any too sure of it. 

However this may be, it is certain that we 
owe the formation of the collection to Francis 
Hobler ; it was through him that it came to be 
presented to the Corporation of London, and 
he was largely instrumental in getting the 
Corporation to print the very valuable cata- 
logue, even if he had no further hand in the 
matter. From the correspondence which I 
have been allowed to quote, it certainly would 
appear that his share in the production was 
no small one, and it is with the object of 
putting these facts on record that I have 
troubled you with an account of the origins 


, of the Beaufoy Cabinet and its connection, 


hitherto unadmitted, with Francis Hobler. 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconstield. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 
1. Pemproxe Dockyarp (cont. from p. 259). 


In the following lists the date given with 
each ship is that of launch. The tonnage 
when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 
otherwise Displacement Tonnage N.N.L. 
denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 
Official Navy Lists. 

31 Mar., 1851. Barracovta, 6, paddle 
sloop, 1676 (1053)T. Commissioners of Re- 
ference. 

50 Apr., 1851. Vatorous, 16, paddle 
sloop, 2300 (1258)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

29 July, 1851. Mosquito, 16 (549)T. Sir 
W. Symonds. 
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14 Sept., 1852. Duxe or WELLINGTON, 
140, single screw, 6071 (5771)T. N.N.L. 
Aug., 1852, gives her as WinDSOR CASTLE. 
Press gives her as launched as Duke oF 


WELLINGTON. South Kensington Museum 
Catalogue says she was re-named before 
completion. Pembroke Dock records say 


launched as DuKE or WELLINGTON. 

23 Apr., 1853. James Wart, 90, single 
screw ship, 5157 (3083)T. 

21 June, 1855. Rover, 16, brig. 
mained in N.L. until about 1860. 

7 Aug., 1853. Carsar, 90, single screw 
ship (2767)T. 

8 Aug., 1853. 


Re- 


SquriRREL, 12, brig, 447 


(428)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

15 Apr., 1854. Curagoa, 31, single screw 
(1571)T. 

13 May, 1854. Harrier, 16, single screw 
(748)T. 

12 June, 1854. Swattow, 8, single screw 
(486)T. 

11 July, 1854. Anzet, 8, single screw 
(486)T. 

10 Aug., 1854. Fatcon, 16, single screw 
(751)T. 


16 Jan., 1855. Vuicrorra 
paddle royal yacht (2345)T. 

17 Apr., 1855. Suties, 50, single screw 
(3066)'T. 

1 June, 1855. Brunswick, 80, single screw 
(2492)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

27 Sept., 1855. REPULsE, 91, re-named 
Victor EMANUEL, single screw, 5157 (3087)T. 

20 Dec., 1855. Fiyine Fisu, 6, single 
screw (871)T. 

19 Jan., 1856. ProneEER, 6, 
(868)T. 

9 Feb., 1856. PET, 
gunboat (209/270)T. 

9 Feb., 1856. NETTLE, single screw wood 
gun-boat (209/270)T. 

21 Feb., 1856. RAMBLER, 
wood gun-boat (209/270)T. 

21 Feb., 1856. Decoy, single screw wood 
gun-boat (209/270)T. 

6 Mar., 1856. Janus, single screw wood 
gun-boat (209/270)T. 

8 Mar., 1856. Drake, single screw wood 
gun-boat (209/270)T. 

20 May, 1856. AterT, 16, single 
sloop (751)T. 

3 July, 1856. 
sloop (579)T. 

14 Oct., 1856. 


AND ALBERT, 


single screw 
single screw wood 


single screw 


screw 
Corvett1A, 11, single screw 


DrapEM, 32, single screw 


frigate (2483)T. 
25 Mar., 1857. 
frigate (2483)T. 


Dorts, 32, single screw 


| 





8 Aug., 1857. 
frigate (2861)T. 

29 Dec., 1857. GaAnnet, 11, single screw 
sloop (579)T. 

12 June, 1858. Orzanvo, 50, single screw 
frigate (3740)T. 

26 Aug., 1858. Wu£NDSOR CastTLE, 116, Ist 
rate, 4971 (3101)T. Laid down as Victoria 
in 1844. Launched as WinDsoR Casttp (as 
above), re-named CAMBRIDGE, later became 
Gunnery Schoolship at Devonport, second and 
last of that name for this duty. 

16 Apr., 1859. Revence, 90, single screw 
ship (3522)T. 

15 June, 1859. 
screw sloop (880)T. 

25 Oct., 1859. ImMorraLiTE, 50, single 
screw frigate (3059)T. 

7 Jan., 1860. Esporr, 5, 
vessel (428)T. 

7 Mar., 1860. Howe, single screw, ship, 
6557 (4245)T. Re-named Butwarx 3 Dec, 
1885 ; re-named IMPREGNABLE (Boys’ Training 
Ship at Devonport), 27 Sept., 1886. Sale 
List, 1920. 

19 July, 1860. Pertrcan, 17, single screw 
sloop (952)T. 

15 Sept., 1860. 
gun vessel (428)T. 
7 Feb., 1861. 
gun vessel (426)T. 
27 Mar., 1861. 

ship (3475)T. 

22 June, 1861. 
3582 (2558)T. 

21 Aug., 1861. 
sloop (955)T. 

17 Oct., 1861. SHEARWATER, 11, single 
screw sloop, 913 (669)T. 

29 Mar., 1862. Psycur, 2, paddle yacht 
(835)T. 

26 June, 1862. Prince Consort, 33, single 
screw, true ironclad, wood hull 6832 (4045)T., 
originally laid down as Trivumpu. 

2 Aug., 1862. 
yacht (835)T. 

15 Aug., 1863. Resrarcn, 4, single screw, 
true ironclad, wood hull, 1741 (1253)T. 

3 Oct., 1863. Atperra, paddle royal yacht 
370 (391)T. 

7 Mar., 1864. Zratous, 20, single screw, 
true ironclad, wood hull 6096 (3716)T. 

13 Oct., 1864. Lorp Cryvbe, 24, single 
screw, true ironclad, wood hull, 7842 (4067)T. 

23 May, 1865. Amazon, 4, single screw 


MELPOMENE, 50, single screw 


GREYHOUND, 16, single 


single screw gun 
5 


Nrasriz, 5, single screw 
Panpora, 5, single screw 
Deriance, 91, single screw 
Avrora, 50, single screw, 


Perseus, 17, single screw 


| wood sloop (1081)T. 


16 Nov., 1865. Vestat, 


5, single screw 
wood sloop, 1574 (1081)T. 


Encuantress, 1, paddle f 
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20 Feb., 1866. Nassau, 4, single screw 
wood surveying sloop, 877 (695)T. 

23 Oct., 1866. Dapune, 4, single screw 
wood sloop, 1574 (1081)T. 

18 June, 1867. PrneEtore, 10, twin screw 
iron armoured cruiser, 4394 (3096)T. 

20 July, 1867. Newport, 4, single screw, 
wood surveying vessel, 570 (425)T. 

26 Nov., 1867. GNAT, twin screw composite 





gun-boat (464)T. Wrecked off Balaboa 
Island, China, 15 Nov., 1868. | 
12 Dec., 1868. INconsTanT, 16, single 


screw iron cruiser, 5782 (4066)T. 

20 Sept., 1869. Birrern, 3, twin screw, 
wood gun-boat, 774 (663)T. 

1 Mar., 1870. Iron Dvuxe, 14, twin screw, 
iron ship, 6034 (3787)T. 

19 Dec., 1870. OSBORNE, 
yacht, wood, 1703 (1536)T. 

5 Apr., 1871. CoquETTE, 4, twin screw 
composite gun-boat, 408 (295)T. 

20 Aug., 1871. Foam, 4, single screw, 
composite gun-boat, 408 (295)T. 

12 Oct., 1871. Decoy, 4, single screw, com- 
posite gun-boat, 408 (295)T.  __ 

24 Nov., 1871. Mertrn, 4, single screw, 
composite gun-boat, 408 (295)T. 

9 Dec., 1871. Mosquito, 4, single screw, 
composite gun-boat, 408 (295)T. 

23 Jan., 1872. GosHawk, 4, single screw, 
composite gun-boat, 408 (295)T. 

7 Feb., 1872. Swrncer, 4, single screw, 
composite gun-boat, 408 (295)T. 

20 Mar., 1872. THuNDERER, 4, turret ship, 
armour-plated, 9188 (4407)T. 

1 Nov., 1873. Ecerta, 4 
composite sloop, 894 (727)T. 

26 Mar., 1873. Fanrome, 4, single screw, 
composite sloop, 894 (727)T. Sold 1889. 

25 Feb., 1873. SrarLower, 8, wood train- 
ing brig (425)T. 

24 Mar., 1874. Vesuvius, iron, twin screw 
special torpedo vessel (245)T. First British 
torpedo vessel to be constructed. Speed, 
9.7 knots, 

_ 8 Mar., 1875. Drrapnovucut er Fury, 4, 
iron, twin screw, turret ship, 320ft. 10820 
tons, 

11 Nov., 1875. S#Hannon, 9, iron and wood, 
screw barque-rigged, armoured cruiser, 
5390 tons. 

18 Aug., 1876. Emeratp, 12, composite 
screw, ship-rigged corvette, 2120 tons. (Sold 
1906). 

12 Mar., 1877. Inrrs, 10, steel, twin screw | 
despatch vessel, 3730 tons. 

17 Apr., 1878. Mercury, 10, steel, twin | 
Screw, despatch vessel, 3730 tons. This 


paddle royal 


> single screw, 


QUERIES. 


; Screw 
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vessel and the former were the first steel 
vessels in the Royal Navy. 

5 May, 1879. Gapriy, 1, iron, twin screw 
gun-boat, 265 tons. 

15 Sept., 1879. Gnriper, 1, iron twin 
screw, gun-boat, 265 tons. 

5 May, 1879. Pincusr, 1, iron twin screw 
gun-boat, 265 tons. 
15 Sept., 1879. 
gun-boat, 

AFRICANDER. 

20 May, 1879. NavtiLus, 8, wood brig, 
training ship, 501 tons. 

12 Nov., 1879. Puitor, 8, wood, brig, train- 
ing ship, 501 tons. 

10 Mar., 1880. Azax, 6, iron, twin screw, 
turret ship, 8510 tons. 

25 May, 1880. Repwinc, 4, composite 
screw gun-boat, 461 tons. 

5 Feb., 1881. BULLFROG, 4, composite 
screw, gun-boat, 465 tons. 

19 Feb., 1881. CockcHarer, 4, composite 
screw gun-boat, 465 tons. 

15 Mar., 1881. Bouncer, 1, steel, twin 
screw, gun-boat, 265 tons. 

15 Mar., 1881. Insorent, 1, steel, twin 
screw gun-boat, 265 tons. 

18 Mar., 1882. Eprnpurcu ex MagegsrtIc, 
8 guns, steel, twin screw, turret ship, 9150 
tons. 

22 Nov., 1882. Corztinewoop, 10, steel, 
twin screw, barbette ship, 9156 tons. 

13 Oct., 1883. Ampuion, 10, steel, dis- 


TickLeR, 1, iron twin 
265 tons. Afterwards 


patch vessel, twin screw, barque-rigged, 
3750 tons. 
26 Apr., 1885. Howe, 10, steel, twin 


screw, barbette ship, 9700 tons. 

3 Dec., 1885. TuHames, 12, steel, twin 
screw, cruiser, 3550T. 

17 Feb., 1886. Anson, 10, 
screw, barbette ship, 10,000T. 

23 Oct., 1886. Fortn, 12, steel twin screw, 
cruiser, 3550 or 4050T. 

28 Oct., 1887. AuRora, 12, steel twin 
screw, fore- and aft- rigged belted cruiser, 
5000 tons. 

27 Mar., 1888. Nuts, 4, steel, twin screw, 
turret ship, 11940T. 
22 June, 1888. 

gun-boat, 755T. 

5 Sept., 1888. Prcron, 6, composite gun- 
boat, 755T. 

6 Sept., 1889. Brancue, 6, steel and wood, 
twin screw, composite sloop cruiser, 1580 
tons. 

18 Oct., 1888. PLover, 4, composite gun- 
boat, 755T. 


steel twin 


Peacock, 6, composite, 
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15 Mar., 1889. Macprx, 6, composite gun- 
boat, 805T. 

22 Oct., 1889. B tonne, 6, steel and wood, 
twin screw composite sloop, 1580T. 

25 Apr., 1889. Repsreast, 6, composite 
gun-boat, 805T. 

13 June, 1889. 
gun-boat, 805T. 

9 Aug., 1889. WupcEon, 6, composite gun- 


REDPOLE, 6, composite 


boat, 805T. 

20 Jan., 1890. Martin ex Mayriower, 8, 
wood, training brig, 508T. 

26 July, 1890. Perart, 8, steel, twin screw, 
cruiser, 2975T. 

7 May, 1891. Empress or INDIA ex 


Renown, 16, steel, twin screw, barbette ship, 
14150T. 

27 Feb., 1892. 
screw, barbette ship, 14150T. 

30 Jan., 1893. Camprian, 10, steel and 
wood, sheathed, twin screw cruiser, 4360T. 

21 Nov., 1893. Fora, 10, steel and wood 
sheathed, twin screw cruiser, 4360T. 

17 Feb., 1894. Hazarn, 4, steel, twin 
screw gun and torpedo vessel, 1070T. 

8 May, 1895. Renown, 16, steel and wood 
sheathed, twin screw barbette ship, 12350T. 

28 Apr., 1896. Hannrpat, 16, steel twin 
screw barbette ship, 14900T. 


cruiser, 11000T. 

9 May, 1899. Vicror1a anp ALBERT, Royal 
Yacht, 4700T. Commissioned at Portsmouth 
9 May, 1899. 


North Channel, 2 Oct., 1917. 

29 Aug., 1901. Essex, 35, twin screw 
cruiser, 9800T. 

29 Oct., 1902. 
cruiser, 9800T. 

14 June, 1904. Duxer or Epinpuren, 16, 
1st class armoured cruiser, 13550T. 

25 Nov., 1905. Warrior, 14, Ist class 
armoured cruiser, 13550T. Sunk in action in 
North Sea, 31 May, 1916. 

27 Apr., 1907. Derrence, 16, twin screw 
cruiser, 14600T. Sunk in action in North 
Sea, 31 May, 1916. 

14 May, 1908. Boapicea, 6, twin screw 
turbine cruiser, 3300T. 


CORNWALL, 35, twin screw 
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Reputse, 16, steel, twin) 


30 Apr., 1897. ANDRoMEDA, 16, twin screw | 
cruiser, 11000T. 
27 Oct., 1898. Spartiate, 16, twin screw 


yj DorPHIN. | «.): ‘ ne 

1900 deaseen 3 Coaling lighters. 
5 Mar., 1901. Drake, 18, twin screw 
cruiser, 14100T. Sunk by submarine in 
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| 20 Mar., 1909. Berrona, 10, twin screw 
| turbine cruiser, 3350T. 
| 95 Nov., 1909. Buancue, 
| cruiser, 3350T. 
| 22 June, 1910. Buxonne, 10, turbine cruiser, 
| 3350T. 
| 14 Mar., 1911. 
3360T. 

4 Dec., 1911. Ampuron, 10, turbine cruiser, 


10, turbine 


Active, 10, turbine cruiser, 


3360T. Sunk by mine in North Sea, 6 
Aug., 1914. 
12 June, 1912. Ferartess, 10, turbine 


cruiser, 3360T. 

18 Apr., 1913. NorrrncHam, 9, turbine 
cruiser, 5440T. Sunk by submarine in North 
Sea, 9 Aug., 1916. 

19 May, 1913. Oil-fuel barge. 

27 Oct., 1913. Trerorz, oil fuel tanker. 

23 Feb., 1914. Corpexia, 8, turbine 
cruiser, 3750T. 

14 Sept., 1914. 
cruiser, 3750T. 

4 Dec., 1915. J. 3. submarine, 270ft. 

2 Feb., 1916. J. 4. submarine, 270ft. 

3 Mar., 1916. Camprian, turbine cruiser, 
37507. 
| 7 Mar., 1917. Turmort, oil-fuel tanker. 
| 5 May, 1917. Curacoa, 5, turbine cruiser, 
| 4190T. 


Carysrort, 8, turbine 


24 Jan., 1918. L.10, submarine, 220ft. 
| 15 Nov., 1918.. H.51, submarine, 164ft. 
, 12 Mar., 1919. Coal barge. 
| 31 Mar., 1919. H.52, submarine, 164ft. 
| 22 Apr., 1919. Coal barge. 


26 Apr., 1922. OLEaNnpeR, oil fuel tanker, 
| 430ft. 
| No further launches are known to have 
| taken place, but several vessels were com- 
| pleted at Pembroke Dockyard after the war, 
| among which were :— 

Completed Feb., 1918. | Carrtown, light 
cruiser. Launched by Cammell, Laird at 
Birkenhead. 

Completed 1925. Broke (ex Rooks), 
| flotilla leader. Re-named and launched by 
Thornycroft, at Southampton, in 1920. 

Converted 1925. Sitvro, sloop, re-named 
Moressy and converted to surveying vessel 
for Australian Government. Sailed 192. 
Built originally by Barclay, Curle & (Co, 
Ltd., at Whiteinch, Glasgow, in 1918. 


Joun A. Rupert-JoNEs. 
(To be continued.) 
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Readers’ Queries. | 

gr CHRISTOPHER-LE-STOCKS. — This | 
church was pulled down in 1782 to allow | 

of an extension of the Bank’s premises. The | 
Act of Parliament by which the property was | 
vested in the Bank (Act 21 Geo. III Cap. 71) | 
gave permission to the relatives and friends | 
of those buried in the church and churchyard 
to remove the bodies for re-burial elsewhere, 
and also to remove monuments and grave- | 
stones (Sections 8 and 9 of the Act). Though | 
the Bank do not seem to have been under any 
legal obligation to notify the relatives and | 
friends, I 


have reason to believe that in | 
March or April, 1782, they caused an adver- | 
tisement to be inserted in one or more of the | 
newspapers of the day. A search in the| 
London Gazette and London Chronicle having | 
proved fruitless, I should be glad to be| 
referred to the paper or papers containing the | 
advertisement in question. 

W. Marston AcrEs. 
Threadneedle Street, H.C. 


TEPHEN HALES.—Does any reader know | 

of the existence of any of the MSS. of the | 

Rev. Stephen Hales, D.D., F.R.S., the emi- | 
nent physiologist and botanist, 1677-1761? | 
Can anyone tell me of the whereabouts of the | 
original portrait of him painted by Coates, 
or of any of his living relatives likely to have | 
particular information about him? | 
A. E. CuarK KENNEDY, M.D. 
Assistant Director, Medical Unit. 

London Hospital, Whitechapel, E. 1. 

LD CHESHIRE THEATRES.—I am com- | 
piling a history of old Cheshire Theatres | 
and should be glad of any information relat- | 


ing thereto. R. J. BroapBEnv. 


PHILIPPE DE CROY IN VAN DER} 
WEYDEN’S PICTURE. — Will some | 
reader tell me which Philippe de Croy is| 
represented in the picture by Roger van der | 
Weyden, seen in the recent exhibition of | 
Flemish and Belgian Art? The picture was | 
painted about 1459-60. There were two of | 
the name living then. One Philippe was the 
eldest son of Antoine de Croy, Seigneur de | 
Croy and Renti, Comte de Porcien, and Mar- | 
guerite de Lorraine, who were married in| 
1432: he married Jacqueline de Luxembourg | 
in 1455 and died in 1511. | 
The other Philippe, a first cousin, died in | 
1482, having succeeded his father Jean de| 
Croy, as Comte de Chimay in 1472. 
M. Perrena BrockLEBANK. | 


ELECT COMMITTEES ON THE ENG- 
LISH THEATRE.—I wonder if anyone 
can tell me what Select Committees of the 
House of Commons have been formed in 
past times to enquire into the state of the 
English Theatre, 

In 1866, there was one to enquire into 
Theatrical Licences and Regulations, but this 
is the only one I know of and should be glad 
to hear of others. Joun Batance. 


HORNEY AND THE ORIGIN OF LON- 
DON.—Mr. B. Thurston Hopkins writes 


| in Nye Dagligt Allehanda, Stockholm, on Oct. 


2, that the origin of the present London can 
be traced to the spot where Westminster 
Abbey now stands, or the place which the 
Saxons called Isle of Bramble, or Thorney 
Isle. He states that before the river was 
dammed up the part where City now is 
situated was continually flooded, and while 
that part was only inhabited by fishermen, 


| Thorney was a great centre and a market 
| place. 
| the City now stands there was a low moun- 


Mr. Hopkins further says that where 


tain sloping down to the muddy shores of the 
river. I have, on the other hand, read 
authorities stating that there was forest land 
where the City now is situated. Is there any 
authority for Mr. Hopkins’s theory? I think 
most authors on the subject agree that the 
first peopling of what is now London was on 


| the spot which is now the City. 


Louis ZETTERSTEN. 


ANNAWAY.—John and Marmaduke Gan- 
naway were in Virginia about 1700, pos- 
sibly from Hampshire, Southampton, Kent, 
or Bath. John had a son John, b. about 
1725 in Virginia, who married Mary Gregory, 


| who may have been sister or daughter of Ed- 


mund Gregory. Can anyone give any inform- 
ation about these persons ? 
KatHartne K. ApDAMs. 


ORVELLE (NORVAL).—A Miss Norvelle 
married Jeffrey Robertson, who is_be- 
lieved to have been a descendant of the Rev. 
Moses Robertson,What is known about this 


family ? Karnarine K. Apams. 


1837, Greenleaf Avenue, 
Rogers Park, Chicago, Il. 


EV. CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN, D.D.—I 
have an engraving of this man ‘‘ Free- 
man Sculpt.’’ It states he was ‘‘ Late Vice- 
Provost of the College of Fort William, Ben- 
gal.’”’ What further is known of him? 
Lancaster. T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.-A. 
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OW AS A FILM HEROINE.—It is stated 


in the Press that in Buster Kearton’s bur- | 


lesque of a cowboy drama, entitled ‘ Go West,’ 
the heroine, called ‘‘ Brown Eyes,’’ is a wist- 
ful cow in search of a wider fame than rustic 
life can give. Is this the first appearance of 
a cow on the films? 
R. Hepcer WaLtace. 
Gows IN STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 
—I have read of a pig, a dog, and a pike 
being represented in church stained glass 
windows. Has the cow ever been figured in 
stained glass either in churches or elsewhere ? 
R. Hepcer WaLLAace. 


Worps IN AN INDUCTION, 1732.—In 


an induction to a Gloucestershire bene- | 
words | 


fice in June, 1732, the following 
appear : ‘jnductus fuit in LEcclesiam 
Parochialem . .. a Rev. Joanne Jelf Rectore 
de Blaysdon de Mandato Epis. Durante 
Inhibit.’”? Can anyone explain what the two 
last words signify? The first might possibly 
be ‘‘ duran ze.’’ 
C. Roy Hupbteston. 
Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 
Redland, Bristol. 

3 ROUNDABOUTS AND SWINGS.’’—Mr. 

Patrick R. Chalmers, in the last line of 
the second verse of his poem ‘ Roundabouts 


and Swings,’ which is to be found in ‘ Poems | 
of To-day ’ (First Series), writes :—‘‘ What’s | 


lost upon the roundabouts we pulls up on the 
swings ! ”’ 


Mr. J. J. Connington in ‘ Murder in the | 


Maze’ (1927), at p. 116, has:—‘‘ But what 


you gain on the swings you sometimes lose on | 


the roundabouts, you know.”’ 


In some form or other I am constantly hear- | 


ing this as a proverbial expression, and am 
told that it originates in ‘ Handley Cross 
(1845) by Robert Smith Surtees (1803—1864). 
Can anyone give the form it takes in that 
novel, and state whether any traces of an 
earlier use are to be found ? 


Cowper in ‘ The Jackdaw’ speaks of ‘‘ the| 


great roundabout, the world.’’ 
Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 
[See also cxlvii. 410, 471.] 


HE TAPESTRY AT CAEN.—Is the orig- | 


inal tapestry, made under the direction 
of Matilda of Flanders, showing the Norman 
Conquest, still in evidence ? 


I have heard that the original was destroyed | 
in a fire in Caen Museum some twenty years | 


ago, and that that now shown is a copy made 
much later. H. V. Bortey 
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| ANDREW DUNLOP, CLOCKMAKER— 
We have in our home in Aberdeen. 
shire a beautiful old grandfather clock, which 
tells the date of each day, and requires to be 
wound up but once a year. Its maker, 
Andrew Dunlop, London, was admitted into 
the Clockmakers’ Company in 1701, and is 
well known as a maker of watches and long 
case clocks. The turret clock at Hanley 
House, Blackwater, Hants, is by him—with 
date 1716 on the movement. I have not, 
however, heard of any other clock by him 
which goes by the year. I am anxious to find 
out the date of our clock. Can any reader 
inform me of this, or state whether Andrew 
Dunlop made any other clock of the kind? 

M. E. Hirst. 


GOPWIN.—Nathan Godwin came from 
Scotland to North Carolina, Soldier of 


American Revolution, 1775. Is anything 
known of the history of this family. Where 
was it located—in England ?—in Scotland? 
M. B. Gopwry. 
426, E. Park Place, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

‘THE FUSILIERS’ DOG.’—The subject of 
a poem by Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 

to which regiment did this pet belong? 

J. Parne. 

OCKETS,—In a recent leading article in 
the Manchester Guardian, commenting on 
Professor Leonard Hill’s exhortation to men 
to abandon their heavy tweeds and _serges, 
| unless they are willing to acquiesce in the 
(superior hardiness of women, the writer, 
agreeing in the main, reminds us that men’s 
| cloths are constructed not merely for warmth 
but also for the purpose of carrying about 
| what he playfully calls their weapons, the 
‘* items of their armoury.’? A man stands up 
in a structure maintaining from six to ten 


’| pockets, and it must be conceded that the 


stuff of the structure need be strong. Per- 
haps we have here, in truth, the reason for 
the comparative stability of masculine 
fashions compared with feminine. : 

When were pockets first added to clothes! 
Was it to men’s or women’s dress they wer 
first attached? Did France invent them? / 
know, of course, about long sleeves being used 
for the purpose, and the earlier fold of gar- 
| ment or girdle. H. F. 


GAYS: SURNAME.—I desire to trace the 
origin of this surname. I have come 

across it in Devonshire and Leicestershite, 

and it is known also in America. Any assist 

| ance will be appreciated. 

BM /BVH2. Mono. 
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Replies. 
NICHOLAS SANDERS 


(cliii. 189, 223, 250). 
: on first thing to be said in answer to the 


query is that he himself omits the final | 


“< to his surname. The second is that he 
left England in April, 1559, and was ordained 


priest in Rome before May, 1561, and never | 


returned to England. He never married, nor 
was he Vicar of Ewell in 1577, in which year 
he was in Madrid. A short résumé of his 
life from 1559 to 1580 is given in Publica- 
tions of the Catholic Record Society, vol. 
xxvi. 1—51, and of the mystery of his death, 
at ante, p. 223. He was never a Jesuit, nor 
a Papal Legate. The account in the 
‘D. N. B.’ abounds in inaccuracies. He cer- 
tainly cannot have held property in Lambeth 
in 1580, as a price had been set on his head 
years before. 

According to  Kirby’s ‘ Winchester 
Scholars’ (1888, p. 123), he entered Winches- 
ter College from Charlwood in 1540, aged 10. 
Kirby is translating the College Register. On 
the other hand David Lewis in his translation 
(London, 1877) of Sander’s ‘ De Origine ac 
Progressu Schismatis Anglicani,’ p. xviii, 
gives the date of his birth as 1527, without 
citing any authority. The Sander family is 
said to have been established at Charlwood as 
early as the reign of Edward II. However 
this may be, they were certainly there in the 
reign of Richard II, for a court roll of 1382 
records that one Stephen Sander of Charlwood 
was called upon to answer to a plea of tres- 
pass in that year (‘Vict, Hist. Surrey,’ iii. p. 
185). It is also interesting to observe that 
one John Saundres entered Winchester Col- 
lege from Charlewood in 1458, and was Fellow 
of a College in 1467/8 (Kirby, op. cit., 
P. 72). 

The site of Charlwood Place, the former 
seat of the Sander family, is now occupied by 
a moated grange, and fronts on the lane lead- 
ing to Leich. There is no one of the family 
name in tlie parish to-day, but over the Early 
English porch of the Church, which contains 
a broken holy-water stoup, is a sundial, which 
proclaims that it was erected in 1791, when 
John Sanders, Esquire, and G. V. Jackson 
Were churchwardens, and in comparatively 
recent times two Misses Sanders lived at 
Hookwood Farm. Inside the church there are 
Temains of some early mural paintings depict- 
ing incidents from the legends of St. Nicholas 


| 
| (the patron) and St. Margaret, also of a large 
| figure of St. Christopher on the south wall. 
| The most interesting object is, however, the 
screen across the entrance to the present chan- 
cel, which was formerly the south aisle or 
| Lady chapel. The cornice of this screen is 
painted and gilded, and the lower portion of 
| the cornice consists of a fine running vine pat- 
tern. The upper portion consists of the 
letters R. and §S. (supported by gryphons), 
each repeated four times, with I.H.S. and a 
crowned M. (both supported by angels), occu- 
pying the centre. This screen was put up by 
Richard Sander, who died in 1480, and the 
said upper portion of the cornice also con- 
tains the following arms twice repeated: 
Sable, a chevron ermine between three bulls’ 
heads cabossed or tongued gules (for San- 
ders) impaling, Or, three lions passant sable 
(for Carew). The Sanders bulls’ heads are 
probably gilded by mistake and should be 
argent. 

When John Aubrey collected the material 
| for his ‘ History of Surrey’ in 1673, he found 
several other monuments of the Sander family 
still in existence in the church; but all of 
them have disappeared, except one, which, 
though small, is of considerable interest. It 
is on the south wall of the present chancel 
and represents Nicholas (e.s. of the above- 
named Richard) Sander, kneeling in armour, 
and Alice, his wife, daughter of John Hun- 
gate of York, also kneeling. Behind the 
father stand four sons, and behind the mother 
six daughters. This Nicholas Sander died 
29 Aug., 1553. The brass was probably put 
up to him, by his eldest son Thomas. Thomas 
was M.P. for Gatton 1541/2, for Surrey 
1552/3, and again 1557/8; knight 1550; Re- 
membrancer of the Court of Exchequer and 
High Sheriff of Surrey and Sussex 1553. He 
died in 1565. The brass shows two shields of 
arms, viz., (1) Sander quartering Carew, and 
(2) Hungate, as well as the Sander crest. The 
Sander crest and arms are said to have been 
confirmed to Sir Thomas in 1553. The arms 
are thus described :—Sable, a chevron ermine 
between three bulls’ heads cabossed argent, 
and the crest is given thus:—On a wreath 
argent and sable, a demi-bull salient per pale 
gules and sable, armed, eared and horned 
argent and or counterchanged, about his neck 
a collar gemel or, holding between his fore- 
legs a stalk of alisaunder, leaved vert, budded 
or (see Mill Stephenson, in Surrey Archceolog- 
ical Collections, xxvi. pp. 44-8). 

Our Nicolas Sander himself tells us that 
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his mother’s name was Elizabeth and his 
father’s William (‘ De Visibili Monarchia’ 
(Lovanii, 1571), p. 710, nn. 1968, 1969), and 
though the pedigrees of Sander of Charlwood 
do not show their names or his, they do show 
that the Nicholas, who died in 1553, had a 
younger brother, unnamed,who may well have 
been William the father of our Nicolas. David 
Lewis (op. cit. p. xvii) calls this William 
‘* William Sander of Aston,’’ and says he 
was High Sheriff of Surrey in 1556, and 
married Elizabeth Myne, and had twelve 
children. In all this, however, in my opinion 
he is mixing up the William Sander of Charl- 
wood with William Saunders or Sander of 
Ewell (his first cousin) who married Jane, 
e.d. and co-heir of William Marston and 
widow of Nicholas Myne or Myn or Mynd of 
Norfolk (see 12 S. i. 466; ii. 319 s.v. ‘ Eras- 
mus Saunders’). 

One of-our Dr. Nicholas Sander’s sisters, 
named Elizabeth, married Henry Pits of 
Alton, Hants. Their son John Pits, the 
author of ‘ De Illustribus Angliae Scriptor- 
ibus,’ was sent to Winchester College at the 
age of 11, in 1571. His mother, however, suf- 
fered imprisonment as a recusant, and he 
himself, when he died in 1616, was Dean of 
Liverdun. 

A second sister, named Margaret, died 
Prioress of the Brigittine nuns of Syon, then 
at Malines, in 1576. She was not one of the 
eighteen choir nuns who were enclosed under 
Abbess Katharine Palmer in August, 1557; 
but she became prioress after the death of 
Prioress Margaret Daly in October, 1561, and 
before 1568, in which year her brother per- 
suaded the community, for which he had col- 
lected alms, to remove from Zierichzee (in the 
island of Schouwen in the province of Zee- 
land) to Meshaga, near Antwerp (‘ De Visit. 
Monarch.,’ loc. cit.). 

A third sister, younger than 
named like Mrs. Pits, Elizabeth, after her 
mother, also became a Brigittine nun, and | 
was sent with another nun from Malines to | 
England to try to collect there alms for their 
community. After two imprisonments and 
two escapes, in 1580, she eventually rejoined | 
her wandering convent at Rouen, and died in 
its bosom at Lisbon, 1 Aug., 1607. (Down- 
side Review, xxviii. p. 142). 

Of Nicolas’s early life at Charlwood we} 
know nothing. It is likely, however, that his | 
parents occupied some cottage on his grand- | 
father’s estate, and were allowed meals at | 
Charlwood Place, in return for labour of some 


Margaret, | 


kind. Of his life at Winchester much could 
be written in general (see especially Mr. A, 
K. Cook’s ‘ About Winchester College,’ the 
late T. F. Kirby’s ‘ Annals of Winchester 
College,’ and Mgr. A. S. Barnes’s paper in 
the Dublin Review for 1906, entitled ‘ Win- 
chester, Mother of Schools ’), but there are no 


| stories to tell about him personally. When 


he passed to Oxford more details might be 
given about him; but though I have put 
together an account of the things that hap. 
pened during his stay there, and he has some- 
thing to say about them himself in his ‘De 
Origine ac Progressu,’ and elsewhere, they 
would take up too much space and are not, 
I suppose, what Mr. Storr requires. Can 
Mr. J. C. Wurresroox identify the “ San- 
derus ”’ of cliii, 255? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PETER THE WILD BOY (clii. 380, 398, 

466 ; cliii. 20, 32, 86, 139)—In The Won- 
derful Magazine, vol. i. 1793, p, 383, is the 
following : 

Curious Particulars concerning Peter the 
Wild Boy, who resided many Years at a Farm 
House, near Berkhamstead, in Hertfordshire. 

Collected from Lord Monboddo’s Antient 
Metaphysics. 

The account says that Peter was found in 
1725 in the woods of Hamelin, twenty-eight 
miles from Hanover, walking upon his hands 
and feet, climbing up trees like a squirrel, 
feeding upon grass, and moss of trees. He 
was then judged to be about twelve or thir- 
teen years old. He was brought to England 
in April, 1726. 

There is a full page engraving of Peter, 
under which it is said that he was ‘‘ Brought 
to England by King George the II4.”” Pre 
sumably the engraver put 114 for a rt. 

Lord Monboddo saw Peter in June, 1782 


| From an inquiry made at Monboddo’s request 


it appeared that ‘‘ Peter the Wild Boy lives 
at a farmer Brill’s, at a place, or rather 4 
farm, called Broadway, about a mile from 
Berkhamstead, where he has lived about 
thirteen years. The farmer said he was 
eighty-four years old... He is about five 
feet six inches high.” Elsewhere Monboddo 
speaks of him as ‘“‘ of low stature, not exceed- 
ing five feet three inches.”’ 

‘“‘ He wears his beard; his face is not at 
all ugly or disagreeable.’’ In the portrait, 
done, apparently when he was an old mat, 
he certainly is ugly. 

The account, which occupies about seven 
pages, ends by saying that he “died on the 
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92nd day of February, 1785, supposed to be | Archbishop John Le Romeyn reproved the 


aged 72.’ 

Monboddo took some of his other ‘‘ facts ’”’ 
from Dean Swift’s ‘‘ witty and 
piece ” entitled ‘‘It cannot rain but it pours.” 
See Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Works of Jonathan 
Swift,’ 1824, xiii. 191. Scott in his note 
says that Peter was found in the woods of 
Hamelen in Hanover. 

In ‘A Collection of Epitaphs and Monu- 
mental Inscriptions’ (Anon.), 1806, vol. ii., 
p. 91, is the following : — 


In the church at North Church, Herts, is 
a brass plate fixed up with a sketch of the 
head of Peter the Wild Boy, and underneath 
the following 
of peTeR, known by the name of the wip Boy, 
having been found wild in the forest of Herts- 
wold, near Hanover, in the year 1725. He 
then appeared to be about twelve years of 
age. In the following year he was brought 
to England by order of the late QUEEN CAROLINE; 
dnd the ablest masters were provided for him. 
But proving incapable of speaking, or of re- 
ceiving any instruction, a comfortable pro- 
vision was made for him at a farm house in 
this parish, where he continued to the end of 
his inoffensive life. He died on the 22nd of 
February, 1785, supposed to he aged 72. 

Attached to this alleged monumental in- 
scription is the following note :— 

Tis reported that his countenance much re- 
sembled that of Socrates. He could never be 
taught to articulate any words, though he 
hummed a tune or two very ill. He was very 
fond of ale and tobacco, and had retained so 
much of his court breeding as to kiss the hand 
of the person who gave him money. He was 
extremely sensible of the change of the weather, 
and used to howl and he very wretched before 
rain. He was supposed to have been an_ideot 
purposely put in the way of George the First, 
in the forest where he was discovered. 

All this is reproduced in ‘ A Collection of 
Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions, 
ancient and modern, with an Emblematical 
Frontispiece’ (Anon.), 1822. 

Whether the ‘‘ woods of Hamelin ’’ and the 
“forest of Hertswold ’”? are synonymous I do 
not know. 

Since writing the above I have referred to 
Murray’s Hand-book for Hertfordshire, etc., 
1895, in which the brass tablet with an 
engraved head of Peter the Wild Boy is 
mentioned as in the church of St. Mary, 
Northchurch, or Berkhamsted St. Mary. 

Rosert PreRPornt. 

WONKS AS TRADERS (cliii. 226, 269).— 

_Monks were prohibited from engaging in 
retail trade by ecclesiastical authority acting 
at the instance of the trade unions. 


In 1287! 


sub-prior of Shelford in the following terms : 


| ‘* Idem ab omni genere negociacionis se dein- 


ludicrous | 


ceps subtrahat quam nota proprietatis pre- 
hhabite exercere non poterit; nec sinistro 
utatur consilio quod murmur generet in con- 
ventu.’’ (Archbp. John Le Romeyn’s Reg. 
Surtees Soc., p. 264). 

At the end of the fifteenth century there 
was a quarrel between the craft of ‘‘ tixt- 
writers, lumers, noters, turners, and flur- 


| isshers ’’ of York and a priest in the city, who 
| was making books and had taken apprentices 


inscription :—“ To the memory | 





to teach them the trade. The archbishop 
appointed an arbiter in the dispute, whose 
decision was as follows (condensed): ‘‘ Wee 
award that all prestes take noon apprentice 
ne hiredman to set or wark in the said occu- 
pacion upon the payn of xls.’’ They were, 
however, allowed to ‘‘ make bookes to there 
awn proper use or to giffe in charitie, so that 
the same bukes be not put to any sale.’’— 
‘ York Memo. Book,’ ed. by Dr. Maud Sellars, 
Surtees Soc., vol ii., p. Ixx. 

When the burgesses of Totnes admitted the 
abbot and convent of Buckfastleigh into the 
Merchants’ Gild, so as to make all their pur- 
chases like the burgesses, all sales that they 
might attempt to make ‘‘ by way of trading ”’ 
were excepted. (Hist. MSS. Comm. iii., 343). 

These injunctions, of course, did not apply 
to wholesale trading such as dealing in wool. 
It is stated somewhere, but where for the 
moment I am unable to remember, that at 
York the current price of wool was posted 
P on the gates of St. Mary’s Abbey every 

ay. 

Dr. Maud Sellars, D.Litt., has kindly 
drawn my attention to the following : 

21 Henry VIII. C. xiii.: 

No spiritual person . . . shall bargain and 
buy to sell again praur lucre gain or profit in 
any market fairs and other places, any manner 
of cattel, corn, (II) lead, tin hides, leather, 
tallow, fish, wool, wood or any matter of victual 
or merchandize what kind soever they be of, 
on pain to forfeit, treble the value of every- 
thing, by them or by any to their use, bar- 
gained and bought to sell again, contrary to 
this Act. 

Letter from Merchant Adventurers of York 
to Abbot of Fountains: 

.. ..We understand that you occupy buying 
and selling lede and other merchandise as a fre 
merchaunt, contrary to Godds lawes and mans 
ye being a spiritual man and of religioun, and 
so your occupyng is grett damage and hurte to 
us merchaunds in thies parts.—1 June, 1502. 

Joun A. KNow Les. 
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\ ARLBOROUGH ARMS (eliii. 262). — 

Surely this is an intaglio print from the 
Duke of Marlborough’s Garter Stall-plate in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

Such stall-plates exhibiting the arms of the 
Knights Grand Cross of the Orders may be 
seen also in Henry VII’s Chapel at Westmin- 
ster, in the case of the most Honble. Order 
of the Bath, and in the Chapel of St. Michael 
and St. George in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
the case of the Most Distinguished Order of 
St. Michael and St. George. 

It would be interesting to know the condi- 
tion of the print, as it is usual for these 
stall-plates to be engraved on brass; but I 
should have thought that this metal would 
be too harsh to use for intaglio printing. 

G. KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


ASONIC SIGNAL” IN A MURDER 
TRIAL (chii. 189, 230).—I was pre- 


sent, in an official capacity, at the whole of | 
the trial of Seddon—when Mr. Justice Buck- | 


nill presided in 1912—and at no time during 
the trial did I see him make any masonic 


sign, either to the Judge or the Jury, and I | 
He certainly | 
** Great | 


was sitting quite near him. 
did once mention, inter alia, the 
Architect of the Universe ’’ in speaking from 
the dock, and this no doubt gave the clue to 
the Judge in saying what he did, when sen- 
tencing him to death. I have also no recol- 
lection that 

he raised one hand aloft with palm out- 
wards and loudly emphatically and with 
studied distictness said—I declare before the 
Great Architect of the Universe | am not 


guilty. 
S. R. Dyer, m.p. 


(ANONS OF LEICESTER CATHEDRAL 
IN THE GARB OF ROYAL CHAP- 
LAINS (clii. 460; cliii. 102, 227). — In his 
original enquiry ScruraTor asked for evi- 
dence of the connection between the chancel 
of the Cathedral Church of St. Martin, 
Leicester, and the Crown. 
supplied by me, and, if he had asked about 
the other medieval churches of Leicester, I 
should have given the facts without reserva- 
tion. Should all the churches in England 
adopt red cassocks, I, for one, should not 
question their right to do so; though I might 


think these adornments less suited to simple | 
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This evidence was | 


village churches than to a cathedral that since | 


the fourteenth century has been the civic 
church of an ancient and important town. 


Disparaging assertions about Henry VIII, | 
made by a pseudonymous writer, are a waste | 
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of ink. If your correspondent wishes to put 
the authorities of Leicester Cathedral into a 
corner, why does he not bring forward “‘ pre. 
cise and unambiguous ’”’ proof of his sugges. 
tion that scarlet cassocks are the prerogative 
of royal chaplains, and that nobody else has 
a right to assume them ? 
S. H. SkrLrrNerton., 

20 Victoria Park Road, Leicester. 

IONS AND EAGLES: USE IN SYM- 

BOLISM (cliii. 244). — Probably these 
symbols have an astro-theological origin much 
ante-dating Christianity, but were carried on 
into Christian iconography on the strength of 
such references as Hzekiel x. 14, which the 
querent seems to have overlooked. 

The cardinal importance of the lion and 
eagle in ancient symbolism rests, not upon 
their physical characteristics, but upon the 
hoary association of these animal forms with 
two of the four zodiacal constellations in 
which the equinoctial and _ solstitial points 
once fell. Precession shifts these points back- 


| ward through the actual constellations of the 


zodiac so that the imaginary zodiacal band 
traversed by the sun during the first month 
from the spring equinox although termed 
Aries, really covers part of the Aquarius star- 
group. About 3500 B.c. these four cardinal 
points of the year fell in Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, 
and Aquarius. Before the Christian era they 
had passed into Aries, Cancer, Libra, Capri- 
corn. 

The regents of these four points have 
always held an important position in _ the 
older religions. They are the arbiters of 
destiny—the four Maharajas of Hinduism, 
the four-faced cherubim of Ezekiel’s vision, 
the four sons of Horus; and it is they who 
appear under the animal forms of their zodi- 
acal quarters. Ezekiel gives the faces of a 
cherub (Taurus), a lion (Leo), an_ eagle 
(Scorpio), and a man (Aquarius). Egyptian 
usage varied, but the standard form is to be 
seen on the four jars containing the viscera of 
a mummy: jackal (Taurus), dog-headed ape 
(Leo), hawk (Scorpio), and the man 
(Aquarius). 

Wilkinson figures a massive gold signet he 
saw (‘Ancient Egyptians,’ iii. 373, 374), 
whose rectangular seal bore on its face the 
cartouche of the successor of Amenophis III 
(‘‘ the man’’), on the reverse a lion, and on 


' the two edges a scorpion and a crocodile. 


use of the crocodile as a symbol for Taurus 
is a recondite and interesting question 1m 
itself, but the use of the eagle or hawk as al 
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alternative symbol representing the nobler | 
side of Scorpio is well-known to the astrol- 
ogers. } 

In a Christian work of art the lion and 
eagle would merely typify the south and the 


west. C. NELSON STEWART. 


RIESTS INTERRED IN A SITTING 
POSITION (clii. 207).—The note quoted 
at the reference, from JL’Intermédiaire for 
20-28 Feb., 1927, to the effect that in certain 
parts of the Pyrenees it is customary to inter 
priests in a sitting position, recalls the cus- 
tom in China to place Buddhist priests after 
death in a sitting posture into a huge earth- | 
enware urn specially made for the purpose, 
and thus bury them. At the Nanchang 
Academy, an American Methodist institu- 
tio, at Nanchang, the capital of Kiangsi 
province, is kept such an urn dating from the 
Sung dynasty (960-1280 a.p.), richly decorated 
on the outside with figures in relief, which 
had been unearthed when levelling the ground 
for a track-field. 

From recent observations I can add that the | 
country people around Nagasaki, Japan, put 
their dead into a wooden barrel, called Kan- | 
Oke, meaning coffin-barrel, and bury them in | 
this manner. The barrel of pine-staves with | 
bamboo hoops is about 3 ft. high, and 2 ft. in 
diameter at the bottom, tapering slightly 
towards the top. Within the city limits of 
Nagasaki cremation is compulsory, and 
people wishing to follow the ancient custom of 
burying in a barrel must take their dead out- | 
side into the country for interment. 

Japan. G. A. R. Govte. 


.D. BLACKMORE AND EDEN PHILL- 
POTTS (cliii. 243).—In reply to Mr. M. 
Buxton Forman regarding the date of the 
unveiling of the Blackmore Memorial in | 
Exeter Cathedral, the correct date was Tues- | 
day, April 16, 1904, and a fairly long account | 
of the unveiling appeared in the Publishers’ 
Cireular of April 30. 

My father, Mr. R. B. Marston, who died 
on Sept. 2 last, was Hon. Secretary and Hon. 
Treasurer of the Memorial Fund. 

E. Watton Marston. 
Editor, Publishers’ Circular. 


JOHN STILWELL (cliii. 209, 248).—Mr. | 

_Newron gives very summary judgment. | 
Stilwell was a drawer, therefore a waiter, | 
therefore the signs were those of taverns. 
Causa finita. But does “ drawer ’’ of neces- 
and exclude any 





sity stand for ‘ waiter,’’ 
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| a locality, after the 


| third wife of Sir Nicholas Prideaux, 
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other meaning? The ‘N. E. D.’ gives ex- 
amples from a.D. 1579 to 1832 of the use of 
‘“drawer’’ as one who makes a drawing. 
Stilwell drew designs on linen, so why should 
he not describe himself as a drawer? I do 


| not think there is any need to go as far afield 


as Piccadilly for the ‘‘ Three Pidgeons in 
Half Moon Street,’? because within a ston2’s 
throw of Russell Street, Covent Garden, is 
Bedford Street, Strand, the lower half of 
which aforetime was called Half Moon Street, 
Great Fire, most 
occupied by mercers, drapers and lacemen. 
Rory FLetrcuer. 
IR EVAN MORRICE (MORRIS) OF 
CARNARVONSHIRE (cliii. 245).—He 
was Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, a Doctor 
of Laws and Chancellor of Exeter. According 
to pedigrees and the ‘ D. N. B.’ he married 
Mary, daughter of John Castle of Scobches- 
ter, Ashbury, Devon, and she became the 
Knt., 
of Soldon. This is borne out by the Prideaux 
pedigrees—see Maclean’s ‘ History of Trigg 
Minor,’ and Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ where 
there is a long pedigree of the Morice or 
Morris family, and regarding which I should 


| like very much to ascertain where fact com- 


mences, as the Round Table of King Arthur 
lends a certain amount of colour to the imag- 
ination in its drawing up. 
A. STEPHENS Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


Evan, alias John, Morice, according to Fos- 


| ter’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ was a Fellow of 


All Souls’ College, 1577; B.C.L. sup. 18 June, 
1584; D.C.L. 11 July, 1592. He was Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Exeter in 1594, and 
died in 1605. 

Foster states that he was a native of Car- 
marthenshire, but Wood’s ‘ Athenae’ gives 
him as ‘‘ of Caernarvanshire.’?’ He married 
Mary, daughter of John Castle, of Scobches- 
ter, in Ashbury, Devonshire, and was never 
knighted. He died in 1605, and his widow 
married, as third wife, Sir Nicholas Prid- 
eaux, of Souldon, or Solden, Devonshire. 
Evan’s son William was knighted by Charles 


II at the Restoration, and became Secretary 


of State. An account of Sir William will be 
found in the ‘D. N. B.’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


According to Prince’s Worthies of Devon,’ 
ed. 1810, p. 603, Evan was younger brother of 
an equestrian family at Clenelly, in the 
county of Carnarvon, and this has been sup- 
posed to be the same as Clenenney, co. Car- 
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narvon, mentioned in the Heraldic Visitation | give Miss Cholmondeley’s Christian name as 
: ee vol. on On the seca ey ~_ Henrietta and not Harriet, the name given 
stated a Seg cama sae A a? >. 
shire, which would seem to point to Llanelly Harriet Cholmondeley is the name given 
’ sal po! ; ‘| by Fordyce, ‘ History and Antiquities of 
as the place of origin. There is a pedigree of | Jjy+ham.’ Ronald John McNeill’s bi 
the family in Burke’s ‘ Commoners,’ vol. ili., | j.9) notice j : e1il § biograph- 
and another in ‘ Western Antiquary,’ vol. ili. lont MOOS In the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
p. 218 (Plymouth, 1884). It has been said 1ith os gives the name as Henrietta, and 
that Evan had an older brother William, who Fact Poe on epee ow of Lord 
was a member of the Grocers’ Company, Lon-| yy 01545 a y- t h i. + ah ag By at 
don, and reference is made to his arms on an tin Pp os thes wd hol e bride really 
ornamental fire-back, still (1901) to be seen oo Ww —* - mondeley family. 
at the entrance to the Cock Tavern, Billings- | ,, 7 age Lambton, _ given in 
gate, see Devon Notes and Queries, vol. i. p. | .'° extract from the Gentleman 8 Magazine, 
188. The authorities agree in giving Mary as | _ singular. John George Lambton’s 
the Christian name of Evan’s wife and Scob- | “ws er was named William Henry, as was his 
rother, whose wife’s name, also, was 


chester in Ashbury parish as her place of | : 
abode. They are almost unanimous in giving | recryg va ge ye ee aio of Cuth- 
| ; ¥ urn. 


the name of her father as John Castell or | s 
Castle (exlvii. p. 444, and Trans. Devon | Who was the celebrated Madam St. Alban? 





Assoc., 1921, p. 71, at which latter reference | H. Askew. 
there is an extract from his will, showing that | “QAINT MARIE MAWDLAINE. QUEEN. 
Mary was an only child). In Lysons’s HITH” (cliii. 225, 268).—A referenalls 


‘Magna Britannia,’ vi. p. 424, however, the | several topographical works on London con- 
surname is given as Casielis. It was Mary | gyms the assumption that there was no St 
Castell, afterwards Morrice, later Prideaux, | Mary Magdalene in Queenhithe Ward an 
who died on Oct. 2, 1647. Her second hhus- | Wriothesley’s ‘ Chronicle of England’ (Cam- 
band, Sir Nicholas Prideaux, whose third | gen Society, 1875) offers no clue or explana- 
wife she was, had died in 1627/8. M tion. It may be that the reference should be 
; hee : : “*. | to St. Mary Mounthaw, in Queenhithe Ward, 
UNAWAY MARRIAGES (cli. 225, 268, where Edward Fox, Bishop of Hereford, was 
283, 302, 540).—I am now, thanks to a/ buried in 1538; otherwise it must refer to St. 
reply by an anonymous correspondent, sign-; Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street. This 
ing himself ‘‘ Cestria,”” to a query by me in) church, though in Castle Baynard Ward, and 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, able to give | 55 included by Stow and various other author- 
Mr. Frep. Len Carrer the information he | ities’ was situated close to the boundary of 
asked for regarding the marriage of the Srst | Queenhithe Ward, and according to Harben’s 
Earl of Durham at Gretna Green and his sub- | « Dictionary of Tension’ ths parish extended 
sequent orthodox marriage at Malpas, as | into Bread and Queenhithe Wards. Harben 
stated at the last reference. | further states that Old Fish Street was in 
The Newcastle Cowrant for Jan. 25, 1812,| Bread and Queenhithe Wards, and that the 

contains this announcement : 7 : a ae 
old Fish Market, situated in the parish of St 

Last week at Gretna Green, John George | ; 2 oh wag 
Lambton Esq., of Lambton in the County of Mary Magdalen, had Queenhithe as its land- 

Durham, to Miss Cholmondeley, daughter of | %§ quay. 

the Right Hon. Earl Cholmondeley. Your correspondent, in the latter part of 
The Gentleman's Magazine for Feb. 12,} his query, confuses the two churches of St 
vol. 1xxxii., under marriages, gives : ; Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street, and St. 
an* Gretna Green. Hon. Wm. H. Lambton Mary Magdalen, Milk Street, when he states 
isq. to Miss Cholmondeley, daughter of the “ the f : buil ft ho Fire, and 
late celebrated Madame St. Alban. e former never rebuilt after the Fire, a 
As R. S. B., at the last reference, seys, the | the latter destroyed by fire about 1886 an 
couple were married again at Malpas, but the | Pever rebuilt.” It was St. Mary Magdalen, 
Milk Street, which was not rebuilt after the 
Great Fire, whilst the former was rebuilt by 


date given for this ceremony as recorded in 
‘The Complete Peerage,’ viz., 1 Jan., 1812, | : 

Wren and being again damaged by fire 
Dec. 2, 1886, was demolished. 


is, to say the least, strange in view of wad 
The pedigrees given by Burke and ‘Surtees ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





two extracts above. 
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ANOVERIAN GARRISONS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN (cliii. 209).—Mar Castle, and 
Corgarff Castle, were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment after the rebellion in 1745, and gar- 
risoned with the view of keeping the High- 
landers in order. Both castles were altered 
in order to suit them for the purpose, and 
were enclosed by a wall in the form of a star, | 
loop-holed for musketry. Corgarff had a gar- | 
rison of two officers and fifty men up to 1831, 
not to put down rebellion, but to assist the 
civil authorities in the suppression of illicit 
whisky distilling. See ‘The Castellated and | 
Domestic Architecture of Scotland,’ by Mac- 
Gibbon and Ross (Edinburgh, David Douglas, 


1887). ey Be. Oh 


IR HENRY BROWNE (cliii. 244).—May 

he not be Lt.-Gen. Thomas Henry 
Browne, K.C.H., of Bronwylfa, nr. St. | 
Asaph? B. 1757; Col. 80th Foot, distin- 
guished at siege of Copenhagen, capture of 
Martinique, in Peninsular War, etc., etc; 
Knight-Commander of Guelphic Order. He 
m. Elizabeth Brandling, and d. in 1855. He 
was the eldest brother of Felicia Hemans. | 
Their grandfather was an Irishman from 
Cork. The ‘D. N. B.’ has a biography of 


him, I think. F. P. Leysurn-YARKER. 


“ALL SIR GARNET”? (cliii. 28, 69, 141, 

196, 251). — Whilst enjoying a short 
holiday in Seaton, South Devon, I saw Mr. 
Betgen’s note at the last reference. 

Directly after reading it, 1 happened to be, 
talking to an old fisherman, who, curiously | 
enough, in referring to something he had just 
done, exclaimed ‘‘ It’s all Sir Garnet.”’ 

Although knowing full well what this term 
conveyed, I asked him what it meant, and he 
immediately replied ‘‘ ‘All right,’ sir,’’ thus 
proving that not only is this phrase still in 
use, but that it is not alone ‘‘ peculiar to 


London.” E. E. Newton. 


The expression ‘‘ All Sir Garnet,’’ with its | 
variant ‘‘ All Sir Garnio,’’ was perhaps pop- 
ular in the Australian colonies about twenty- 
five years ago. Possibly it may have been 
re-introduced to England through the medium 
of the Australian soldiery during or after 


the Great War. Samuet A. ANDERSON, 


[NSECTs IN BOOKS (clii. 442; cliii. 179, | 
' 214).—A useful note is ‘ The preserva- | 
tion of books from insects in India,’ Indian | 
Mus. Notes. iii. No. 3, pp. 115-116 (1894). 

J. ARDAGH. 


| Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 


‘Mr, Ryder rates ‘ The Ten 


The Library. 





A Cretan Statuette in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
A Study in Minoan Costume. By 
B. Wace. (Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d.). 
HIS sumptuous book is a model of what 
archaeological publication may be, when 
no expense is spared. It gives the first 
definitive description of the lovely and unique 
marble Minoan goddess which is now in the 
Since the 
circumstances of its discovery are necessarily 
but vaguely known, its date can only be 
determined by technical considerations. Mr. 
Wace, whose great knowledge of pre-Hellenic 
antiques is here reinforced by his special 
interest in textiles, is thus happily led into a 
most interesting discussion of Minoan femin- 
ine dress and its materials. He proves quite 
clearly from the details of the costume that 
the statuette belongs to late Minoan I, though 
it is probably earlier than the gold and 
ivory goddess, now in the Boston Museum of 


| Fine Arts, which belongs to the same epoch. 


It is of course later than the well-known 
faience snake ladies of Cnossos, which be- 
long to Middle Minoan ITI. 


Mr. Wace notes that Professor Nilsson’s 


| exception of this statuette from his rule that no 
| Minoan or Mycenaean goddess is intentionally 


represented as clasping her breasts, is due 
to a misunderstanding. The rule therefore 
becomes absolute. Its importance lies in the 
fact that a prevalent hypothesis connecting 
these goddesses with a mother goddess of 
oriental type is thereby shown to rest upon a 
mistaken premise. 


The Ten Princes. Translated from the San- 
skrit by Arthur W. Ryder. (University of 
Chicago Press, 10s. net). 

E author of this work, a sort of prose 
novel in character, something like a 
mingling of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ with pica- 
resque motifs and method, was one Dandin, 
who flourished not later than the second half of 
the seventh century of our era, and of whom 
nothing is known save that he also wrote ‘ The 

Mirror of Poetry,’ a treatise on literary com- 

position, ‘'The Ten Princes’ itself is not 

wholly his, the first five and the last of its 
fourteen chapters being by other hands. In 
view of this fact it might have been a good 
plan to give some little account of the history 
of the text. Mr. Ryder confines himself to an 
estimate of the literary quality of the work. 

His translation strikes us, on the whole, as 

happy. ‘The principal beauties which the 

author and his contemporaries attained and 
enjoyed in it cannot, indeed, be rendered in 
any way in English; but something of the 
atmosphere can and has been infused into 
the translation, and a choiceness in the use 
of words has been made to suggest, though it 
cannot absolutely represent, the choiceness 
of style for which the iy eee is celebrated. 

rinces ’ very high. 
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Through the medium of his prose the culti- 
vated reader of to-day will certainly find 
pleasure in what was offered for the amuse- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ment, and for no more than the amusement, | 


of the cultivated reader of those days. In 
spite, however, of charm and brilliancy the 
book does not take sufficient hold 
amusing to perfection, and it is interesting 
to make out why. 
readers—certainly in the West—has grown 
much more exacting than it was of old in the 
matter of entertainment, and, in particular, 
requires much more variety and also clearer 
delineation, in character than it was satistied 
with in the East centuries ago. These beauti- 
ful damsels and wily heroes have a degree and 
kind of life not much higher than those of 
fairy tales, and we may see this difference of 
standard by the very comparision to which 
Mr. Ryder invites us—with the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. In a sense, as these remarks 
indicate, his limitations lend some additional 
significance to Dandin. 


Satirical and Controversial Medals of the 
Reformation: The Biceps or Double-Headed 
Series. By Francis Pierrepont Barnard. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, £1 1s. net). 

\ owe medals, with one or two exceptions 

bear on each face two heads. It would 
appear that the series was started by the Holy 

See, with design to illustrate the four great 

authorities on which the administration of 

Christendom depends; accordingly on one face 

we have the Pope and, reversed, the Emperor; 

on the other face a Cardinal and, reversed, a 

Bishop. This, in the hands of the satirists of 

the Reformation, became a medal with Pope 

and Devil on one side and Cardinal and Fool 

on the other, Dr. Barnard describes 184 

examples, and, in addition, a late eighteenth 

century seal bearing the Pope-Devil design. The 
half-dozen plates give illustration of forty- 
three medals. The first five on the list are 
variants of one which purports, by its legend, 
to have been struck in the fifth century, and 
has been assigned to the reign of Innocent VITI. 
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of a Catholic retort upon these Protestant 
medals—of which no actual specimen has been 
found—in which Calvin’s head is combined with 
the Devil. Dr. Barnard’s Introduction. the 
description of the medals, the lavish footnotes, 


| and the excellent plates, are all beyond praise, 


to be | 
We think the world of | 


| life. 


This little corner of learning has not been 

more than cursorily and partially visited 

before. Both the numismatist and the histor. 
ical student will thus glean something fresh 
from these pages. 

Fifty Poems. By A. D. Godley. 
C. L. Graves and C. R. L. Fletcher. 
University Press. 5s. net). 

WE are grateful to the editors of this volume, 

having turned its pages over and over with 
much enjoyment and being sure we shall do s0 
again. It is a selection from Godley’s four 
books of verse, themselves mainly put together 
from pieces which Oxford readers had already 
enjoyed in the Oxford Magazine, and from the 

‘Reliquiae A. D. Godley,’ published last 

year. The fifty range from 1881 to 1919, but, 

salted with the preservative of genuine wit, 
they are even surprisingly equal with one 
another in their freshness, their undiminished 

About half of them are taken from the 

skits on Oxford topics; the two delicious 

pieces, ‘The Arrest’ and ~ Phases of Celtic 

Revival,’ represent A. D. G. on Ireland; on 


Edited by 
(Oxford 


| Mountaineering we are. given three poems, 


best of them the parody of Matthew Arnold 
addressed in 1917 to the Awarders of the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate; and there 
follow about a score on miscellaneous topics. 
The Oxford poems still surpass the rest, if not 
in underlying poetic feeling or in the occasional 
rise of this to the surface, yet in gaiety and 
felicity in their wit, and they include the most 


| successful examples of Goliardic verse, Godley’s 


most distinctive achievement. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 246, col. 2, 1. 19 from below, for 


|“ their cardboard ” read thin cardboard. 


but is ascertained to be the work of G. Pala- . 


dius in the third quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. On some of the Papal medals occur the 
names of St. Gregory, St. Augustine, St. Jerome 
and St. Ambrose—chief Fathers of the West- 


ern Church, and on one, after the two latter | 


names appear the letters Kx. L,, which have not 
so far been satisfactorily explained. Kirchen 


Lehrer and the Low Latin Kyrii Liturgus have | 


been suggested. In general the treatment of 
the reversible head in these designs is clever, 
and a few pieces have real merit. The headgear, 
particularly the fool’s cap, presents some 
points of interest, as do the legends, of which 
one or two furnish minute discourses. One 


medal of 1540 has on the obverse St. George and | free specimen copies of ‘N. and 


} 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers, 


« 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
Q.’ to any 


the Dragon: and there are examples showing | addresses of friends which readers may 
the Whore of Babylon. There is note, and cut, | to send to him, 
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